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A History of Early Christian Libraries from Jesus 
to Jerome 


Thomas M. Tanner 


Introduction 

The purpose of this article is to provide a chronological history 
of early Christian libraries during the first five centuries of the 
present era. The specific area of concentration will be the third, 
fourth, and fifth centuries, since those are the periods for which 
sources are least lacking. However, just as Rome was not built in 
a day or destroyed overnight, so too in the matter of Christian li- 
braries, due attention needs to be given to precursory events of the 
first and second centuries, as well as to later developments up through 
the year 600. This is not to imply that the history of Christian li- 
braries drew to a quiet close after the sixth century—quite the op- 
posite; but I concur with J. W. Thompson that “the year 600 may 
be said to mark a turning-point in the history of medieval culture. 
‘Fortunatus died at Poictiers in 609; Gregory the Great in 604; 
Isidore of Seville, leaving the Encyclopedia Britannica of the Mid- 
dle Ages behind him as his monument, in 636; and for a while it 
seemed that they had taken Latin letters to their graves with them. 
It was low tide on the continent of Europe.’ ”? In reality the big- 
gest chapters on Christian libraries could be written about the pe- 
riod after the year 600, for it is then that the great monastic and 
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cathedral libraries of the Christian church came into their own. But 
for reasons of space and also to avoid walking in a well-worn path, 
this article will be limited to the preceding period.” 

Within this broad time span of five hundred years it is only nat- 
ural to expect a multiplicity of library developments, and this holds 
for the history of Christian libraries. The sources speak not just of 
one, but of three different types of libraries within the church: (1) 
liturgical or church libraries, (2) private study libraries, and (3) aca- 
demic or school libraries.* Each of these will be discussed twice— 
once for the period before the reign of Constantine and then again 
for the period after. Just as the year 600 may be said to mark a 
turning point in the history of books and literature in general, so, 
too, the year 313 marks a great watershed in the history of the 
Christian church. For in February of that year, not even a decade 
removed from the great persecution of Diocletian,* Constantine in 
the West and Licinius in the East jointly issued the famous Edict 
of Milan, granting an almost miraculous respite to the hard-pressed 
church and proclaiming a policy of religious toleration for all faiths.° 
From that time forward the status of the church began to change 
from that of revolutionary to that of establishment, and the com- 
plexion of its history evidences a corresponding change as well. 
Therefore, this discussion will try to maintain a proper perspective 
chronologically and treat these three library types as they are re- 
flected in the sources both before and after the coming of Constan- 
tine. Overlap is inevitable in the historical complexities of people 
and movements, but generally speaking the article will reflect this 
two-part division. 

One other point pertinent to an article in library history con- 
cerns the technical organization and in-house policies of these sev- 
eral types of early Christian libraries. One could perhaps argue that 
a better treatment of the subject could be given by structuring this 
discussion in terms of technical organization—that is, matters of 
content (holdings, catalogs, etc.), design and layout, and adminis- 
tration—rather than in terms of the three types mentioned above. 
However, the evidence really does not allow such a division. One 
frustration faced again and again in treating this subject is the scan- 
tiness of the sources in these very areas. 

For instance, in terms of the contents of these early Christian li- 
braries, the actual number of volumes is given for only one collec- 
tion, and that by an author removed some three hundred years in 
time from his subject.’ Under this rubric also comes the question 
of format and material—that is, the parchment codex versus the 
papyrus roll, as well as the related topic of the various types of 
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writing implements employed. But for these much-discussed and 
somewhat peripheral matters the reader is more profitably referred 
elsewhere since neither the sources nor space allow proper treat- 
ment here.® As to the discussion of early Christian catalogs, histo- 
rians are on no firmer ground. The Muratorian Canon notwithstand- 
ing,” the earliest extant “catalog” known is the Pseudo-Gelasian 
Decretal compiled in Italy sometime at the end of the fifth or be- 
ginning of the sixth century. This list of authors and titles, which 
includes a section of nearly sixty items explicitly repudiated by 
the church (the authors and their followers to be “damned for- 
ever”) is obviously not a catalog in any modern sense of the word.!° 
The first true catalog—the catalog of the monastery of Fontanelle 
in Normandy—does not appear before the end of the eighth cen- 
tury, but this is outside both subject and time limitations.!! Other 
scanty evidence that is available simply does not allow for any full 
treatment in this area of librarianship, at least as a separate topic.}? 
Likewise, in terms of the design and layout of early Christian li- 
braries historians must again plead ignorance, though at least in 
this area archeology has painted a fuller picture than the literature 
alone previously provided. Following the practice of pagan librar- 
ies, which were usually situated near the temple, early Christian 
libraries were sometimes housed in the church’s atrium!’ and some- 
times in the lateral apse.!* But even here the reference is, of course, 
to only one type of library—namely the liturgical or church library. 
The meager evidence available here is better treated chronological- 
ly in considering that particular type of early Christian library. 
Finally, as for administrative personnel and policy, one can talk 
with confidence only regarding the great academic library at Cae- 
sarea. The other Christian libraries simply were not large enough 
to support anything even remotely resembling a modern library 
staff, and even at Caesarea such a discussion is in the main conjec- 
tural, no matter how probable. With regard to administrative poli- 
cies, only two are discussed in the sources: lending policy and ac- 
quisitions policy. As to the former, two manuscripts copied at 
Caesarea indicate that every borrower had to leave a lending form 
when renewing a book, but this seems to have been more for the 
purpose of borrowing books for copying rather than for personal 
use.'S Across the board, the ancient Christian libraries served more 
as reference and research libraries than public lending libraries. 
With respect to any kind of coherent acquisitions policy, early li- 
braries generally increased their holdings in one or more of three 
ways: donations,'° purchases,’” and copying. The last means by 
far predominated in the ancient world. The scriptoria of the great 
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libraries of Pamphilus and Jerome were as well known and well 
used in their day as NUC is in our day.'® The art of the scribe was 
as widely practiced as that of the scholar in the first five centuries 
of the Christian church. 

With these factors in view the discussion now turns to ancient 
Christian libraries, with a preface on the early beginnings. One final 
word of encouragement: let not the reader think that the scant evi- 
dence reflects only desert. Amidst the dryness there are oases to be 
found, and it is toward these that we set our course. 


Early Beginnings 

“My son, be warned: the writing of many books is endless, and 
excessive devotion to books is wearying to the body.” Though the 
quotation is from the Old Testament (Ecclesiastes 12:12), the sen- 
timent is a New Testament one as well. This is not to imply that 
either the Jews or the Christians were anti-literature or anti-learning; 
rather it simply serves to indicate that the history of the Christian 
faith is not primarily a history of books, but a history of one book. 
Like the Muslims after them and the Jews before them, the early 
Christians were first and foremost a people of the Book, one book, 
the Bible. “You search the Scriptures,” Jesus says (John 5:39), “‘be- 
cause you think that in them you have eternal life; and it is these 
that bear witness of Me.” Though spoken to Jews in Jerusalem, this 
thought was not confined to one people or one place. It manifested 
itself all across the world of the New Testament. In his history of 
the early church (Acts 17:11), Luke re-echoes this sentiment with 
these words of praise for the Christians at Berea: “‘Now these were 
more noble-minded than those in Thessalonica, for they received 
the word with great eagerness, examining the Scriptures daily to 
see whether these things were so.” 

The Christian’s predominant preference for the Bible, however, 
did not reach all the way to censorship. The apostle Paul, reared in 
the university town of Tarsus and trained at the feet of Gamaliel, 
reflects both sides of the coin. His letters show evidence of a wide 
range of pagan learning and literature,’ yet the library historian 
shudders at the loss inspired by his missionary activity in Ephesus 
where “many of those who practiced magic brought their books to- 
gether and began burning them in the sight of all; and they counted 
up the price of them and found it fifty thousand pieces of silver” 
(Acts 19:19). But Paul was by no means a book-burning radical. 
With respect to his love for literature we have these passages from 
the New Testament: in I Timothy 4:13 he admonishes his protégé 
Timothy to “give attention to the public reading of Scripture’’; in 
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Colossians 4:16 and I Thessalonians 5:27 he encourages his own 
correspondence to be read aloud in the churches; and in a rare per- 
sonal glimpse in II Timothy 4:13 he informs Timothy that when 
he comes he should “bring the cloak which I left at Troas with 
Carpus, and the books, especially the parchments.’””° Just what 
these books and parchments contained is not known,”! but the 
point still remains that however narrow or broad the great apostle’s 
literary interests were, he was not per se anti-literature.?” 

One must concede, however, that at this early date there is noth- 
ing in the sources even remotely resembling a Christian “library,” 
either private or public, or anything of an official church policy re- 
garding non-biblical literature. Not until the time of Constantine 
do prohibitive edicts begin to limit the scope of Christian libraries.”° 
The reading habits of some earlier Christians, however, are reflected 
in this interesting piece of evidence from the Didaskalia Apostolor- 
um, preserved in Syriac and dating from the first half of the third 
century: | 


Keep far from thyself all the books of the heathen. For 
what wouldst thou with alien words or with the laws and 
false prophecies which lead away the youthful even from 
the Faith? What then dost thou find wanting in the Word 
of God that thou rushest to these heathen stories? If thou 
wouldst read history, thou hast the book of the Kings; if 
works of wise men and philosophers, thou hast the Proph- 
ets, with whom thou findest more wisdom and understand- 
ing than with the wise and the philosophers; for they are 
the words of the One and only wise God. If thou desirest 
poetry, thou hast the psalms of David; if thou cravest in- 
formation concerning the beginnings of the world, thou 
hast Genesis written by that great man Moses; if laws and 
ordinances, thou hast the Law, the glorious book of God 
the Lord. Keep thyself wholly from all those alien works, 
which are contrary (to Scripture). 


While this attitude may reflect the extreme,”* it does serve to 
point out how devoted the early Christians were to “their” Book. 
The point is not that these Christians were bibliolaters, but that 
the Scriptures were “these that bear witness of Me.” Ignatius of 
Antioch (c. 35-c. 107), in remonstrating with the Jewish Christians 
for refusing to read anything except those books kept in the syna- 
gogue’s archives, goes so far as to say that “my archives are Jesus 
Christ; my untouched archives are His cross, His death, His resur- 
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rection, and faith in Him.’’*° In the study of early Christian litera- 
ture and libraries one must keep in mind that the Bible was not an 
end in itself, but a means to an end. In drawing his gospel to a 
close, the apostle John summarized it thus: ‘Many other signs 
therefore Jesus also performed in the presence of the disciples, 
-which are not written in this book; but these have been written 
that you may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and 
that believing you may have life in His name” (John 20:30-31). 
Not only all other literature, but even the Bible itself was second- 
ary to this higher purpose. 

Yet the study of the New Testament is not such foreign ground 
for the student of library history. Its geography to a great extent is 
the geography of the great libraries of the classical world. From 
East to West the New Testament takes us through the great me- 
tropolises of Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexandria, Pergamum, Smyrna, 
Ephesus, Philippi, Athens, Corinth, and finally to Rome itself— 
all prominent places in the pages of the New Testament, all promi- 
nent places in the history of ancient libraries. The beginnings were 
there; it would just take time for them to develop. 


The Period before Constantine 

For purposes of convenience and orderliness, subsequent discus- 
sion of the development of early Christian libraries will fall into 
the three main types outlined in the introduction: (1) liturgical or 
church libraries, (2) private study libraries, and (3) academic or 
school libraries. The lines of demarcation are not quite that clearly 
drawn in the writings of the period and some overlapping of cate- 
gories is to be expected, yet overall such a tripartite division is war- 
ranted by the literature. Liturgical or church libraries will be re- 
viewed first, not so much for chronological purposes as because a 
discussion of private study libraries flows more naturally into the 
treatment of the last topic, academic or school libraries. 


Liturgical Libraries 


In an analysis of liturgical or church libraries in the pre-Constan- 
tinian period, one important consideration must be kept in mind: 
the earliest Christian gatherings were located in private dwellings, 
not in public meeting houses. Church buildings themselves were a 
somewhat later development. Despite extensive archeological ac- 
tivities in the Mediterranean world, the earliest known remains of 
a Christian church building date only from about 232 from the 
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Syrian town of Dura Europas on the right bank of the Euphrates.27 
Even in the mother city of Rome evidence indicates that the first 
basilica was not erected until about 220 on the far side of the 
Tiber in the Jewish and Jewish-Christian quarter.2® So in this 
early period the term ‘“‘church”’ libraries actually refers to 
“house” libraries used as repositories for liturgical and ecclesias- 
tical materials necessary for the public worship and life of the 
Christian community. | 

The liturgical library, according to H. J. de Vleeschauwer, 
“was composed of writings which would normally be part of a 
small library together with a part which should rather be regarded 
as a church archive.” 2? This dual nature of the early church 
libraries broke down along the following lines: (1) the library 
proper usually contained the various books of the canon, apo- 
cryphal works, florilegia, and sundry liturgical and sacramental 
handbooks or manuals; 3° and (2) the archive generally consisted 
of administrative documents of all kinds—episcopal registers, 
martyrologies, calendars, correspondence, and so on.3!_ Beyond 
this brief outline of general holdings it is difficult to speculate 
about the nature of these early church libraries. Since archeology 
has yielded no trace of any authentic congregational library in- 
side or outside the church building during this early period, one 
must rely solely on the scant literary allusions and here there is 
positive evidence only for the church in North Africa during the 
persecution of Diocletian. 

It is one of the ironies of history that our greatest knowledge 
of early church libraries is due to the man and movement most 
responsible for their annihilation. Were it not for the numerous 
Gesta (especially those from North Africa) written during the 
persecution of Diocletian even less would be known about pre- 
Constantinian liturgical libraries. Though it is due to this edict of 
23 February 303 (enjoining the demolition of Christian churches 
and the burning of Christian books) that so few Christian docu- 
ments of the first three centuries have survived, the written ac- 
counts describing its implementation provide rare glimpses of 
the working details of early church libraries. With respect to the 
major thrust of this persecution Augustine goes so far as to term 
it a “persecutio codicum tradendorum.” 7? It is even possible 
that an actual edict ran: “‘ut libros deificos peterent de manu 
episcoporum et presbyterorum.” 33 At any rate Christian books 
and libraries did suffer, though not nearly as greatly as could have 
been the case. 34 

The best evidence concerning the emperor’s efforts to wipe 
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out church libraries is from the records describing the Christian re- 
sistance at Cirta in North Africa. In the printed transcript of the 
trial of a certain Silvanus, Donatist bishop of Cirta, conducted 
later in 320, the following incident is cited regarding the search for 
and destruction of Christian literature: 


When they [the authorities] came to the house in which the 
Christians were accustomed to assemble, Felix the flamen and 
guardian of the state said to Paul the bishop: “Bring out the 
Scriptures of the Law, and anything else that you may have 
here, as has been commanded, that you may obey the order.” 
Paul the bishop said: “The lectors have the Scriptures. But we 
surrender what we have here... . ” Catullinus brought forth one 
very large codex... . “Why have you given us only one codex? 
Bring forth the Scriptures which you have.” Catullinus and Mar- 
cuclius said, “We have no more, for we are subdeacons, but the 
lectors have the codices.” Felix . . . said to Marcuclius and Catul- 
linus: “Show us the lectors.” Marcuclius and Catullinus said: 
“We do not know where they live. . . . We are not traitors, be- 
hold we are here. Order us to be killed.’’*® 


This indicates that the sacred writings were normally housed in 
the church building, that the lectors were in charge of such col- 
lections, and that, as much as possible, every means was taken to 
prevent their destruction. The rest of the transcript, however, 
relates that a total of thirty-seven volumes was given up at Cirta, 
but does not list their contents. 37 | 

Ingenious methods were employed by the Christians to safe- 
guard their libraries during this persecution. Armaria were some- 
times hastily filled with heretical or worthless writings; church 
archival records were sometimes surrendered rather than the 
books; and some Christian leaders even relied on the illiteracy of 
the authorities and surrendered medical books instead of their 
own literature. 38 All in all the evidence from these documents 
certainly does indicate that the libraries were normally housed 
in the church buildings at Cirta and that they contained armaria 
or bookcases in which to store the books. 3? The writings of 
Mensurius, bishop of Carthage in 311, indicate a similar policy 
for the church there.4° Outside of these two places not much 
more is known about the status of liturgical libraries before the 
reign of Constantine. Fortunately, the picture is a little brighter 
for private libraries, especially for those which developed into 
academic school libraries. 
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Private Libraries 


Although ‘“‘there is not a single biographical text which express- 
ly certifies the existence of a private library”? among the great 
personages of the early church before Constantine,4! even a 
cursory reading of the church fathers leaves no doubt as to the 
reality of such collections. Tertullian’s complaint notwithstand- 
ing (“the uneducated are always in a majority with us”), it is 
obvious that men such as Tertullian, Irenaeus, Hippolytus, Alex- 
ander of Jerusalem, Clement of Alexandria, and Origen were high- 
ly educated, extremely knowledgeable, well-read Christian writers 
and scholars. 

Of the lot, Tertullian is certainly one of the most ambiguous 
and perplexing for the student of library history. A native of 
Carthage, he received a solid pagan education and practiced law 
at Rome before converting to Christianity in his adult years. He 
was the first Christian theologian to write in Latin. He was articu- 
late, lucid, wide-ranging, and, to judge from his voluminous 
writings, must have had a considerable personal library. Yet at the 
same time he denigrated pagan literature and learning. Despite his 
rhetoric (“What has Athens to do with Jerusalem? What harmony 
can there be between the Academy and the Church?’’)42 his 
writings tell a different tale and suggest that he had a rather con- 
siderable collection in his possession, as do those of Irenaeus of 
Lyons and Hippolytus of Rome. 

The collections of the last three scholars mentioned above 
(Alexander, Clement, Origen) begin to move into the area of 
academic or school libraries. All three were from the East, all 
three lived or spent considerable time at Alexandria in the shadow 
of the great Museum, and all three were instrumental in the de- 
velopment of the Christian academic library —first at Alexandria 
under Clement, then at Jerusalem under Alexander, and finally 
at Caesarea under Origen and his successor Pamphilus. Their 
private libraries can be considered the academic library in embryo. 


Academic Libraries 


As Alexandria was the supreme embodiment of Hellenistic 
learning and culture, so, too, was it the seedbed of the best of 
Christian scholarship; for what the Museum was to Hellenism, 
the Catechetical School of Alexandria was to Christianity. Its 
first known teacher was Pantaenus, but it reached its apex under 
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Clement and his successor Origen. Both Christian and profane 
literature were studied at the school and its broad curriculum 
attracted students from all over the Mediterranean world. Clement 
himself was an Athenian by birth, but was drawn to the school at 
Alexandria, where he eventually succeeded Pantaenus as its head 
in 190. A student of both Christianity and philosophy, Clement 
viewed ignorance and error as a more fundamental evil than even 
sin itself and in his three major works outlined a broad scheme of 
education designed to eradicate this problem in the church. The 

_ fact that he cites from some 348 different authors in his writ- 
ings,43 many of whom were pagan, is ample testimony to the 
existence of a considerable library at his disposal.44 But it is his 
student and protege Origen who brought the school its greatest 
fame and who provides one of the most interesting chapters in 
library history. Before examining his life and library, however, we 
should take a brief jump in geography to maintain a proper per- 
spective chronologically. For while Clement and Origen were lay- 
ing the foundation of the academic library at Alexandria, the very 
first Christian library of record was being assembled at Jerusalem 
by Bishop Alexander. 

Bishop Alexander of Jerusalem stands as a transition point be- 
tween Clement before him and Origen after. According to Euse- 
bius, Alexander was a student both of Clement in Alexandria (the 
latter even dedicated one of his minor works to him) and of 
Origen in Caesarea, as well as being one of the Palestinian bishops 
who later ordained Origen.45 It was during this time of his bishop- 
ric in Jerusalem that Alexander began to assemble the library that 
bears the distinction of being the first Christian library of record. 
Of its contents only this brief description from book 6 of Euse- 
bius’s Ecclesiastical History remains: ‘‘Now there flourished at that 
time many learned churchmen, and the letters which they penned 
to one another are still extant and easily accessible. They have 
been preserved even to our day in the library at Aelia [Jerusalem], 
equipped by Alexander, then ruling the church there; from which 
also we have been able ourselves to gather together the material 
for our present work.” 46 

According to Philip Carrington, Alexander was assisted in this 
endeavor by Julius Africanus, a cavalry officer under Emperor 
Severus in the Syrian wars and at this time chief magistrate of 
Nicopolis in Judaea.47 This Africanus was no stranger to the 
library profession, having been previously requested by the em- 
peror himself to arrange a library in the Pantheon.48 It seems 
certain that Africanus used both the Roman and the Jerusalem 
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libraries for research on his Kestoi, a universal encyclopedia of 
twenty-four books preserved only in fragments, much as Eusebius 
used the latter some eighty years later when researching his mon- 
umental history. Alexander’s library at Jerusalem was still known 
and used in the days of Jerome*? and Hesychius °° and it is likely 
that it remained in constant use until the Persian invasion of 
Palestine in 614. Judging from its patrons—Africanus, Eusebius, 
Jerome, Hesychius—the library must have functioned primarily 
as a research library for scholars, patterned very much on the 
Alexandrian model.>! Beyond that, however, nothing more is 
known about this influential library of the third century>* Fora 
clearer picture of early Christian libraries in Palestine in the third 
and subsequent centuries we must travel sixty miles northwest to 
the coastal town of Caesarea and the world of Origen. 

A native of Alexandria, Origen displayed his academic acumen 
early in life when at the age of eighteen he succeeded Clement as 
head of the Catechetical School. It was at this time that “‘he sold 
his secular library to purchase an exiguous annuity of about a shil- 
ling a day, which sufficed, so simple were his wants, to make him 
independent of fees.” 53 The school grew rapidly under his direc- 
tion, but in 215 his successful labors were interrupted by the 
massacre at Alexandria known as the “Fury of Caracalla.” Origen 
subsequently withdrew to Caesarea and there, so great was his 
reputation, that though a layman, he was invited by the Palestin- 
ian bishops to expound the Scriptures. His own bishop, Demetrius, 
recalled him in 216 for this breach of ecclesiastical conduct. Back 
in Alexandria he set to work in earnest on his voluminous literary 
endeavors. In this he was aided by a wealthy patron named Am- 
brose, who set up for him an efficient book-producing organization 
with seven shorthand writers, seven copyists, and numerous ex- 
pert calligraphers, who worked in shifts to accommodate his vast 
literary output, estimated at 6,000 volumes. Among the first titles 
of this “publishing house” were the De Principiis and the earlier 
part of the Commentary on Saint John’s Gospel>* Alexandria 
was soon to lose its greatest scholar, however, for from about 230 
until his death in 254 subsequent to the Decian persecution, 
Origen made Caesarea his home and headquarters. This shift in 
locale was necessitated by his banishment from Alexandria by 
Demetrius for his uncanonical ordination by the bishops of 
Caesarea and Jerusalem in the year 230 while he was on a visit to 
Greece.°> From that date forward Caesarea, not Alexandria, be- 
came the center for Christian learning and literature. 

The Caesarean library was given its start at this time with the 
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arrival of Origen’s own personal library, which he had assembled 
anew by collecting materials from all over Palestine.*© Origen’s 
pupil, Gregory Thaumaturgus, left this general account of the 
contents of this library: “no subject was barred, nothing was kept 
from us... . We were allowed to make ourselves familiar with all 
kinds of doctrine, from Greek and Eastern sources, on spiritual or 
secular subjects, ranging freely over the whole field of learning.”>/ 
No doubt the nucleus, a sizable one at that, of this collection was 
Origen’s own writings, but what had only been begun by Origen 
was carried on in earnest by his successor Pamphilus. 

Though Jerome refers to the library at Caesarea as the “‘bibli- 
otheca Origenis et Pamphili,” 58 it is the latter who deserves the 
real credit for making the Caesarean library the greatest academic 
library of the ancient Christian world. A wealthy man of south 
Syrian origin and a one-time student in Alexandria, Pamphilus was 
ordained bishop of Caesarea subsequent to Origen’s death and re- 
mained there until his martyrdom in 310. Though his academic re- 
lationship to Origen is not known for certain, there is no doubt 
that he was intensely devoted to the memory of the great master 
and that he spared no efforts in enlarging and revitalizing the 
library begun by him.5? Under his direction the library grew to 
some 30,000 volumes 60 and boasted not only an extensive scrip- 
torium, but also a detailed catalog of the collection compiled by 
Pamphilus himself.61 Unfortunately, the latter is no longer extant, 
but concerning the scriptorium’s busy activity under Pamphilus 
there survive these words from Jerome: “‘he readily provided 
Bibles not only to read but to keep, and not only for men but for 
any women whom he saw addicted to reading. Hence he would 
prepare a large number of volumes, so that, when any demand was 
made upon him, he might be in a position to gratify those who ap- 
plied to him,” 62 —a rather liberal lending policy indeed! Further 
testimony to this scriptorium’s fame comes from Eusebius’s Life 
of Constantine (4:36-37), where the biographer tells us that it was 
from Caesarea that Constantine ordered the fifty bibles to be 
placed in the churches of Constantinople. “For centuries no higher 
praise could be given a biblical manuscript than to say that Pam- 
philus had collated and corrected it.’’®? No finer epitaph could be 
written of this third-century librarian than that penned by Je- 
rome: ‘‘a man who in zeal for the acquisition of a library wished 
to take rank with Demetrius Phalereus and Peisistratus.”°* Here 
in this library was housed the supposed Hebrew original of Mat- 
thew’s Gospel,® the bulk of both Origen’s and other early Chris- 
tian writers’ works, ©© the manuscripts underlying the great 
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Hexapla of Origen,®’ and a veritable gold mine of information 
used by both Eusebius and Jerome in compiling their respective 
works. 

Not much more is heard of this library after the time of Pam- 
philus and Eusebius (who succeeded him as bishop of Caesarea in 
313), except for Jerome’s passing remarks. Of particular interest 
is the latter’s reference to bishops Acacius (340-366) and Euzoius 
(369-376) of Caesarea. It appears that by this late date the library 
collection had suffered considerable damage and was facing the 
danger of extinction due to the fragility and constant use of the 
material involved, namely papyrus.°® Consequently, first Acacius 
and then later Euzoius commissioned the library’s scriptorium to 
transcribe the fragile documents onto more durable parchment 
codexes (“in membranis instauere”).6? Though obviously a 
major undertaking in a collection of that size, it is entirely con- 
sistent with the treatment of materials for Christian books else- 
where in the Christian empire.” After this mammoth undertaking 
the library, unfortunately, gradually fades from view. One can 
only assume that it probably suffered the same fate as the Jerusa- 
lem library likely did in the Persian invasion of 614. 7! 

With the passing of the Caesarean and Jerusalem libraries from 
prominence, the focus of the history of early Christian libraries 
shifts to the West. To be sure the East still figured prominently in 
the pages of ecclesiastical history and even more so in the secular 
realm of the Byzantine empire, but still the spotlight was on the 
West. It was there that the first Christian emperor rose to power, 
ushering in a new era. 


The Period after Constantine 

As stated earlier, the Edict of Milan issued jointly in 313 by 
Constantine in the West and Licinius in the East marked a turning 
point in the history of the early Christian church. Equipped with 
the legal status of collegia, the church was now free to recoup its 
losses from the Diocletian persecution of the previous decade. 
Constantine’s Christian bias gave added impetus to the growing 
Christian community, and it was not long before churches and 
libraries alike began cropping up all over the empire, though the 
latter to a lesser extent. The center of this growth in the East was 
Constantinople and in the West, Rome. The former boasted four 
major library collections: (1) the imperial library, founded by the 
emperor sometime after the move to Byzantium in 330 and con- 
taining by 337 some 7,000 books, including both Christian and 
secular materials;’* (2) the library of the Academy organized by 
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Theodosius II in 425 for literary and philosophical studies; (3) the 
patriarchal library, which was of a decidedly theological orienta- 
tion and was perhaps begun by Constantine’s donation of fifty 
bibles elegantly inscribed on parchment;/? and finally, (4) the 
public library established sometime in the middle of the fourth 
century./4 However, a discussion of these institutions is primarily 
a discussion of Byzantine libraries of the Middle Ages, since it is 
from that period that the chief sources come.’ 

For the period after Constantine, consideration is given first to 
liturgical or church libraries and then to private study libraries. As 
for a discussion of academic libraries, the subsequent develop- 
ments of the two great research libraries of Jerusalem and Caesarea 
have already been treated, and, unfortunately, there is nothing 
comparable to these two great Eastern research facilities in the 
West. It was to the great monastic and papal libraries that scholars 
began to direct their attention in this later period. While the for- 
mer is outside the scope of this article, the latter is not and shall be 
considered within the framework of church libraries. 


Liturgical Libraries 


Before the period of Constantine most churches met in private 
rather than public buildings. Consequently, there is no archeologi- 
cal evidence and little literary documentation which proves con- 
clusively the existence of church libraries in that period. Fortu- 
nately for the student of library history, the climate changes dra- 
matically with the coming of Constantine. Though the first refer- 
ence to a church building in Rome is not until 220, by the open- 
ing of the fourth century Optatus of Milan is able to make passing 
reference to over forty such basilicas in the Eternal City.’ That 
libraries developed right alongside them can be seen from the fact 
that Jerome, writing in 393, encourages his friend Pammochius at 
Rome to “take advantage of the Church libraries” ’’ as if they 
were ubiquitous. Elsewhere in the empire church libraries appear 
to have enjoyed a similar period of growth. Anianus in the early 
fifth century implies in the preface to his Latin translation of 
Chrysostom’s Homily on Matthew that such libraries were wide- 
spread in the Greek East, referring to “‘omnes ecclesiasticae Grae- 
corum bibliothecae” containing the works of Chrysostom.’® The 
mainstream of the evidence, however, comes from Rome, especial- 
ly with respect to the embryonic stages of the papal library. 

The precursory developments of the great Vatican Library at 
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Rome are somewhat shrouded in the mists of time, but still there 
are enough literary and archeological clues to provide a general 
picture of the papal library in the fourth and fifth centuries. 79 
The first reference to such a library is from the pontificate of 
Julius I (337-352). He makes mention of a “scrinium sanctum in 
Ecclesia.” 80 During this period scrinium referred both to a reposi- 
tory of archives and books and also to the archives and books 
themselves.®! Just exactly where this particular scrinium was lo- 
cated is not known since the location of the “Ecclesia” is open to 
conjecture. 8 Remains have been found of a “hall of books” in 
the Lateran Palace, but the exact date of this is not certain.®3 
With the pontificate of Pope Damasus I (366-384) historians move 
onto more certain ground. It was this pope who rebuilt the basilica 
of Saint Laurence near the theater of Pompey for the express 
purpose of housing the papal archives.84 De Rossi goes so far as to 
say that this was nothing but a library and archive without a basil- 
ica at all;5° if so, it would have been the first such repository for 
what was later to become the nucleus of the great Vatican Li- 
brary. 86 Whether or not it survived the Visigothic sack of 410 or 
the Vandals in 455 is not certain, but it seems likely that it did for 
about the year 500 this archive was transferred back to the Lat- 
eran Palace, where it was henceforth known as the ‘“‘Bibliotheca 
sedis apostolicae.” 87 Little is recorded of the library after this 
until the Lateran Council of 649, which borrowed from this col- 
lection a total of some thirty-three titles, consisting of twenty 
patristic and thirteen heretical writings. 88 There seems to have 
been no real growth in this library until the reign of Pope Zachar- 
ias (741-752), from whose time we begin to distinguish between 
the papal archives on the one hand (“Sacrum Lateranense scrin- 
ium”) and the papal library proper on the other (“Bibliotheca 
sedis apostolicae”). 89 

The papal library, however, was not the only depository for 
books in Christian Rome. Besides the twenty-eight or twenty-nine 
private and public libraries known to have existed in Rome before 
the fourth century, several specifically Christian libraries arose 
during the fifth and sixth centuries. Pope Hilary (461-468) is said 
to have erected two such libraries in the vicinity of the Laurentian 
Church for the use of laypeople and pilgrims, placing in them ap- 
proved copies of Scripture and other religious works.99 Besides 
these two church libraries there is evidence of a modest academic 
library in Rome begun by Pope Agapetus (535-536) with the help 
of Cassiodorus. It was the latter’s desire to establish a school at 
Rome comparable to those at Alexandria and Nisibis in the East, 
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and though the conditions of the period did not allow the realiza- 
tion of this dream, the pope nevertheless did establish a library for 
academic pursuits in his own ancestral mansion on the Caelian. 
The remains of this library have been unearthed, in particular a 
marble slab bearing the inscription: “‘Bibliotheca Agapeti I a 
DXXXV DXXXVI.”9! Beyond this brief confirmation of its ex- 
istence not much is known about this school library for Christian 
studies. It perhaps suffered during the capture of Rome by Totila 
in 546, was enlarged somewhat during the pontificate of Pope 
Gregory the Great (590-604), but in the end passed from existence 
as the scribes and scholars of the Middle Ages moved to the mo- 
a aa of Cassiodorus, Saint Benedict, and the 
like. 

Outside of Rome the best evidence regarding church libraries is 
from the church at Nola in southern Italy, the site where the 
emperor Augustus died in the year 14. The bishop of Nola, elected 
in 410, was Paulinus, the son of a noble and wealthy family, pa- 
tron of the poor, poet, and close friend of Martin of Tours, Am- 
brose, Augustine, and Jerome. One of his many philanthropic acts 
while bishop was the erection of a basilica at Nola in honor of 
Saint Felix. It was a building of the triple-apse type with the left 
apse reserved for the library. In one of his epistles Bishop Paulinus 
records the inscription he had placed over the library’s entrance: 
“Here he whose thoughts are on the laws of God may sit and 
ponder over holy books.”?3 This dual role of the church library as 
both a repository and reading room appears to have been a com- 
mon one in the fifth and subsequent centuries. The same design is 
present at Naples and at Rome. 4 

Evidently the walls of these small side chapels contained either 
built-in shelves or more likely moveable armaria or bookcases. All 
the extant literary evidence points to the latter. Pictures of such 
armaria have been preserved, notably from the mosaic in the tomb 
of Galla Placidia at Ravenna and from the frontispiece of the Co- 
dex Amiatinus. 7° As to the specific contents of these church libra- 
ries one can only surmise that they were mostly canonical and pa- 
tristic writings. It does appear, however, that the Latin West was a 
little more lenient in this regard than the Greek East, having es- 
caped the efforts in the fourth and fifth centuries among the 
Greek churches to “‘purge’”’ their libraries of almost everything ex- 
cept the bible and the most approved works of the fathers.7© Of 
those fathers the two that loomed the largest were Augustine and 
Jerome, who made contributions in the area of private study li- 
braries. 
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Private Libraries 


The twin pinnacles of patristic literature in the period after Con- 
stantine were Augustine and his slightly older contemporary 
Jerome. Both studied for a time at Rome, both were trained in the 
arts and rhetoric, both lived rather exuberant lives as young men, 
both were converted to Christianity later in life, both wrote vo- 
luminously, and both bequeathed literary masterpieces to grateful 
generations of subsequent students and scholars of the Christian 
faith. But beyond this these two giants of the faith were quite dis- 
similar. Augustine was the great thinker of the church, Jerome the 
great scholar; the one a Christian Plato, the other a textual critic in 
the line of the great Alexandrians. But it is their respective private 
libraries that draw them together in this context. 

Possidius, biographer of the great bishop of Hippo, indicates 
that Augustine had a rather extensive personal library. It con- 
tained, in addition to the books of the canon, his own works and 
those of other Christian authors.?” His own writings were in turn 
divided by Possidius into three areas: books (arranged according to 
contents), homilies, and epistles.98 An obvious lacuna in this list is 
the absence of any mention of profane authors? and it is likely 
that their absence here can be explained by the fact that Possid- 
ius’s catalog pertains only to those works left by Augustine to the 
church at Hippo. With respect to this bequest of his books Possid- 
ius records that though he made no will, on his deathbed Augus- 
tine “left to the Church. . . . the library and books containing trea- 
tises of his own and of other holy men. ... [In addition] he repeated- 
ly ordered that the library of the Church and all the books should 
be carefully preserved for future generations.” Ironically, the 
town of Hippo was sacked by the Vandals the very next year 
(431), but it appears that the library survived unscathed. Nothing 
is known, unfortunately, of its fate thereafter.!9! Besides this per- 
sonal library left to the church at Hippo, Augustine also equipped 
a nunnery that he had established with a library and scriptorium 
and composed for it a set of rules that among other things obliged 
the librarian to furnish codexes to patrons at stipulated hours and 
to refuse them outside those hours.! But this topic belongs to 
the world of the monastic library. 

Despite his thorough immersion into sacred literature, the 
scholar Jerome never renounced his love of the classics and his 
private library boasted perhaps the most diversified collection 
among the early Christians. One only needs to read his epistles (es- 
pecially Epistle 70) to be convinced of the truth of that state- 
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Example of armarium; Ezra copying the Law. Frontispiece to Codex Amiat- 
inus. From Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie (Paris: Librarie 
Letouzey et Ané, 1925), plate 1556. 
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Example of armarium; Mosaic in the tomb of Galla Placidia at Ravenna. From 
Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie (Paris: Librarie Letouzey 
et Ané, 1925), plate 1557. 


ment. 103 Though there were periods during his lifetime when he 
refrained from reading any but the most sacred texts,!04 Jerome 
nearly always kept by his side the wide-ranging personal library 
which he had begun assembling while traveling in Gaul after his 
boyhood days in Rome. It accompanied him to the East in 373 
when he decided to live in the Syrian desert of Colchis,!°5 and 
probably also when he returned to Rome in 381 as the secretary 
of Pope Damasus I to aid in the reconstruction of Roman libra- 
ries.!°6 Its final resting place was the same as his, in Bethlehem of 
Judea, where he settled for good in 385. There the wandering 
scholar became the superior of a monastery founded by Paula, a 
wealthy Roman widow of his acquaintance. Jerome continued his 
lively interests in book collecting within the confines of the mon- 
astery at Bethlehem, adding to his collection almost all the works 
of Origen, the Biblical manuscripts underlying the latter’s Hexapla, 
the research materials necessary to complete his opus magnum the 
Vulgate, as well as whatever works he could borrow or copy from 
the great Caesarean library and the patriarchal collection at 
Rome.!9’ Unfortunately, the library seems to have perished in 
416 when the Pelagians set fire to the monastery where it was 
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housed, At any rate nothing more is written of it after Jerome’s 
death in 420, 108 

With the death of these two men—Jerome in the East in 420 
and Augustine in the West in 430—the biggest chapter in the his- 
tory of the private libraries of early Christians draws to a close. To 
be sure, there are scattered references to the libraries of such men 
as Conna, bishop of Edessa; 109 Sidonius Apollinaris, bishop of 
Clement; 110 George of Cappadocia; !!! and later Isidore of Se- 
ville.112 But not much is really known of their collections and it 
is better to pass over them in silence rather than to spend time in 
speculation. 


Conclusion 

Thus ends this study of early Christian libraries, which viewed 
at length the great libraries of the Christian church—from the 
meager private collections to the great academic libraries, from Je- 
rusalem in the East to Hippo in the West, from Jesus to Jerome. If 
the details of this historical overview seem sketchy, it is only be- 
cause this article has tried to speak where the sources speak and re- 
main silent where the sources are silent. The author does not, how- 
ever, apologize for the preceding picture, but rather gives grateful 
acknowledgment to these great men of the faith who not only de- 
voted their efforts but frequently gave up their lives for the sake 
of literature and learning. The Christian librarian need feel no 
shame at the history of early Christian libraries written by such 
men. 


Notes 


1. James Westfall Thompson, The Medieval Library (New York: Hafner, 
1957), p. 29, quoting from H. Waddell, The Wandering Scholars (New York: 
Holt, 1934), p. 27. 

2. For a discussion of cathedral and monastic libraries in English, see the 
bibliography in Elmer D. Johnson and Michael H. Harris, History of Libraries 
in the Western World, 3rd ed. (Metuchen, N.J.: Scarecrow Press, 1976), pp. 
111-114. Nor will this paper delve into the more recently discovered and 
much discussed “libraries” at Qumran, Israel, and Nag Hammadi, Egypt. To 
those wishing to pursue these topics, we suggest Frank M. Cross, The Ancient 
Library of Qumran and Modern Biblical Studies (Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day, 1958) and James M. Robinson, The Nag Hammadi Library in English 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1977). 

3. There is obviously a fourth type of Christian library during this period, 
the monastic. However, since this paper is limited to primarily the third to 
fifth centuries and since the monastic library did not burst into full bloom 
until the days of Cassiodorus in the sixth century and thereafter, this topic 
will be left to the many fine treatments already given to it; see above, note 2. 
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4. Diocletian’s persecution began 23 February 303. It saw its heyday in 
the years 303-304, but it did not officially end until the Edict of Toleration 
in April 311 which was signed jointly by Galerius, Licinius, and Constantine. 

5. Still it was another eighty-some years before Christianity actually be- 
came the state religion, when in 395 Theodosius I issued an edict prohibiting 
all religions except orthodox Christianity. 

6. By “sources” is meant the primary literature of the period (i.e., the 
writings of the church fathers, ancient historians, etc.). The lack of documenta- 
tion in this area is underscored by a perusal of the secondary sources. John 
Willis Clark, The Care of Books, 2nd ed. (Cambridge: University Press, 1902), 
devotes only 3% pages out of 352 to the topic of early Christian libraries and 
even then relies mostly on Leclercq (see below, note 13). Sidney L. Jackson, 
Libraries and Librarianship in the West (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1974), has 
only 2% pages on the topic; and Svend Dahl, History of the Book, 2nd ed. 
(Metuchen, N.J.: Scarecrow Press, 1968), has only 1 page. The situation is 
not quite that bad; there are excellent secondary sources that discuss at some 
length the history of early Christian libraries, but rather than list them all 
here, due notice will be given at the appropriate places in the article. 

7. Isidore of Seville (Etymologiarum 6:6.1) says that Pamphilus (c. 240- 
310) increased the library at Caesarea to 30,000 rolls (“triginta volumina 
milia”). | 

8. For the question of parchment versus papyrus, see the excellent treat- 
ment by Herman J. de Vleeschauwer, “The Early Christian Library,” Mou- 
saion 73 (1963): 165-172. For a discussion of writing implements, see C.U. 
Faye, The Writing Materials and Implements Used in Early Christian Libra- 
ries (M.L.S. thesis, University of Illinois, 1930), especially pp. 65-68. 

9. The Muratorian Canon is actually the oldest extant list of canonical 
New Testament writings. Discovered by L. A. Muratori in an eighth-century 
Ambrosiana manuscript, it is generally held to date from the second century, 
though A. C. Sundberg has proposed a fourth-century date = his ‘‘Canon 
Muratori,” Harvard Theological Review 66 (1973): 1-41. The document com- 
prises some eighty-five lines and mentions all the New Testament books ex- 
cept Hebrews, James, and the two epistles of Peter, with ‘‘caveats’’ for the 
Apocalypse of Peter and the Wisdom of Solomon. One would be hard pressed 
to call it a library ‘‘catalog” in any modem sense of the word. 

10. The definitive discussion of this decretal is that of Ernst von Dob- 
schiitz, Das Decretum Gelasianum de libris recipiendis et non recipiendis in 
kritischem Text, Texte und Untersuchungen (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1912), 
vol. 38, part 4. 

11. Cf. G. Becker, Catalogi bibliothecarum antiqui (Bonn: M. Cohen, 
1885), p. 1. 

12. The earliest extant reference to a catalog of a Christian library is from 
Eusebius, commenting on Pamphilus; see note 61. 

13. Henri Leclercq, ‘‘Bibliothéques,” in Fernand Cabrol, Dictionnaire 
d'archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, 15 vols. in 30 (Paris: Librairie Letou- 
zey et Ané, 1907-1953), vol. 2, 1, col. 857. 

14. Cf. the discussion concerning the church at Nola, below, p. 422. 

15. J. Chapman, “Ancient Books and Publishers,” Downside Review 42 
(1924): 136. 

16. In the pre-Constantinian period such donations were obviously rare in 
the case of liturgical or church libraries and, therefore, it is not surprising that 
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our first existing example of a donation of books to the church is the Cornu- 
tion Manuscript, dated 471; see C. Sayle, ““The Vatican Library,” The Libra- 
ry 6 (1894): 334. Donations involving private libraries were, of course, more 
common; cf. the discussion of Origen’s and Augustine’s libraries below. 

17. Acquisitions by purchase were understandably infrequent before the 
fourth century, considering the economic and political status of the church. 
This is not to say that the craft of the bibliopole was not widespread, only 
that few Christians could or would avail themselves of it before the age of 
Constantine; cf. T. Birt, Das antike Buchwesen in seinem Verhaltniss zur Li- 
teratur, 14 vols. (Berlin: W. Hertz, 1882), pp. 109-110. As to the subsequent 
period and its attendant economic advantages to the Christian community, 
consider this complaint by Jerome: ‘‘Parchments are dyed purple, gold is 
melted into lettering, manuscripts are decked with jewels, while Christ lies 
at the door naked and dying.” (Epistle 22.32; translated by P. Schaff and H. 
Wace, A Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian 
Church, 2nd series [New York: The Christian Literature Company, 1893], 
vol. 6, p. 36). - 

18. Indicative of the former’s fame is the fact that it was from Caesarea. 
that Constantine ordered his fifty bibles for Constantinople; see below, 

p. 420. Jerome’s library at Bethlehem attracted scribes from as far away as 
Spain; see Jerome, Epistle 71 (to Lucinius). 

19. Not only is his debt to Stoic literature and learning apparent in many 
of his epistles, but the Apostle Paul even quotes directly from pagan authors: 
Acts 17:28 (Aratus and Cleanthes), I Corinthians 15:33 (Menander), and Ti- 
tus 1:12 (Epimenides). One may perhaps trace Paul’s practice here to Gamal- 
iel, his Jewish mentor, who was one of the few rabbis to encourage the study 
of Greek literature; cf. Frederick F. Bruce, Paul: Apostle of the Heart Set 
Free (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 1977). By contrast most rabbis held 
that the study of the Torah left no time for the study of Greek; cf. Martin 
Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, 2 vols. (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1974), 
vol. 2, p. 114. 

20. Ernest Cushing Richardson, Biblical Libraries: A Sketch of Library 
History from 3400 B.C. to A.D. 150 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1914), p. 214, conjectures that “the ‘cloak’ which Paul left behind at Troas 
was probably if not a wooden ‘capsa’ at least some sort of bookcase or 
cover.” However, the normal term for the protective capsa is yA\WOOOKOpOP, 
not yerons. His interpretation seems to rest on the fact that it is conjoined 
with “books” and probably also due to the influence of the Syriac version 
which so translates it, but Paul’s subsequent reference to the approaching 
“winter” (verse 21) gives added support to the word’s more usual meaning, 
that is ‘‘cloak.”’ 

21. Conjectures range from notebooks, to prooftexts, to portions of Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

22, On the contrary, cf. Festus’s veiled praise in Acts 26:24, “Paul you are 
out of your mind! Your great learning is driving you mad.” 

23. According to Socrates, Hist. Eccl. 1:9, Constantine prohibited the 
. writings of Porphyry and Arius; cf. also the Theodosian Code 16:5.34. How- 
ever, most of these prohibitions were directed against the church’s own heret- 
ical works, rather than against pagan authors. 

24. Quoted from Adolf von Harnack, Bible Reading in the Early Church, 
translated by J. R. Wilkinson, vol. 5 of New Testament Studies (London: 
Williams and Norgate, 1912), p. 59, 
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25. Contrast this narrow view with the liberal love of literature evidenced 
by Theonas, bishop of Alexandria (282-300). In a letter to Lucianus, the 
chief chamberlain of the emperor (probably Diocletian), he makes the fol- 
lowing comments regarding the choice of a new librarian for the emperor: 


If, therefore, it should happen that a believer in Christ is 
called to this same office, he should not despise that secu- 
lar literature and those Gentile intellects which please the 
emperor. To be praised are the poets for the greatness of 
their genius, the acuteness of their inventions, the aptness 
and lofty eloquence of their style. To be praised are the or- 
ators; to be praised also are the philosophers in their own 
class. To be praised, too, are the historians, who unfold to 
us the order of exploits, and the manners and institutions 
of our ancestors, and show us the rule of life from the pro- 
ceedings of the ancients. On occasion also he will endeavour 
to laud the divine Scriptures, which, with marvellous care 
and most liberal expenditures, Ptolemy Philadelphus caused 
to be translated into our language; and sometimes, too, the 
Gospel and the Apostle will be lauded for their divine or- 
acles; and there will be an opportunity for introducing the 
mention of Christ; and, little by little, His exclusive divinity 
will be explained; and all these things may happily come to 
pass by the help of Christ. 

He ought, therefore, to know all the books which the 
emperor possesses; he should often turn them over, and ar- 
range them neatly in their proper order by catalogue; if, 
however, he shall have to get new books, or old ones tran- 
scribed, he should be careful to obtain the most accurate 
copyists; and if that cannot be done, he should appoint 
learned men to the work of correction, and recompense 
them justly for their labours. He should also cause all manu- 
scripts to be restored according to their need, and should 
embellish them, not so much with mere superstitious ex- 
travagance, as with useful adornment; and therefore he 
should not aim at having the whole manuscripts written on 
purple skins and in letters of gold, unless the emperor has 
specially required that. With the utmost submission, how- 
ever, he should do everything that is agreeable to Caesar. As 
he is able, he should, with all modesty, suggest to the em- 
peror that he should read, or hear read, those books which 
suit his rank and honour, and minister to good use rather 
than to mere pleasure. He should himself first be thorough- 
ly familiar with those books, and he should often commend 
them in the presence of the emperor, and set forth, in an 
appropriate fashion, the testimony and the weight of those 
who approve them, that he may not seem to lean to his 
own understanding only. 


(Translation by A. Roberts and J. Donaldson, The Ante-Nicene Fathers: 
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Translations of the Writings of the Fathers down to 325 A.D., 10 vols., Ameri- 
can reprint of the Edinburgh edition [New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1907] vol. 6, p. 160.) 

26. Letter to the Philadelphians 8.2; for a discussion of this passage, see 
Leclercq, “Bibliothèques,” cols. 853-854. With regard to the Jewish libraries 
of this era, see Richardson, Biblical Libraries, p. 183. The latter lists seven dif- 
ferent types of libraries in Palestine in the first century, encompassing both 
public and private collections. Cf. also Nedarim 5.5: “the things which belong 
to a town are, e.g., the roads, the bathing institution, the synagogue, the 
sacred chest or ark, the sacred books.” 

27. But cf. also the claim that Edessa had the oldest known Christian edi- 
fice, destroyed in 201 after a flood; F. L. Cross, The Oxford Dictionary of 
the Christian Church (London: Oxford University Press, 1957), p. 438. As to 
the church at Dura Europas (now reconstructed in the Yale Art Museum), 
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Here sacred books with wordly books combine; 

If poets please you, read them; they are thine. 

My meads are full of thorns, but flowers are there; 
If thorns displease, let roses be your share. 

Here both the laws in tomes revered behold; 

Here what is new is stored, and what is old... 


A reader and a talker can’t agree; 
Hence, idle chatterer; ’tis no place for thee! 


